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WHAT IS A CITY WORTH? 


WHAT does an executive do when he appraises a 
business? The first exhibit he would ask for would 





| be a balance sheet. One page sets up assets and lia- 
bilities—Yes, the tangibles are valuable, but more 
valuable is the item, “Good Will’. What does the 


public think of the organization? Do people talk for 
or against you? Good Will cannot be appraised in 
| dollars and cents. 


What is a city worth? How do you appraise a 
city? How do you determine whether or not you 
want to live in a town? Public library an asset? 
Public libraries furnish that intangible something 
which cannot be measured in dollars and cents. 
Would I care to live in a city without a Public 
library? I would not. 


—CLYDE D. FOSTER 
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ILLINOIS LIBRARIES 


100 YEARS AGO 


T HE providing of library service—and with 
a larger tax base—was one of the foremost 
items in the minds of the members of the 
General Assembly even in 1847. 

On January 7, 1847 a joint resolution 
asking Congress to donate land to town- 
ships to aid in establishing libraries’ was 
passed: 

Resolved by the House of Representa- 
tives of the State of Illinois, the Senate 
concurring herein, That our representatives 
in Congress are requested, and our senators 
instructed, to use their best exertions to 
procure the passage of a law donating one 
quarter section of land to each township 
in this State, for the purpose of establishing 
a public library therein; said land to be 
selected from any lands subject to entry 
in the county where the township is located. 
Said land to be selected by the school com- 
missioners of our respective counties. And 
further, that his excellency, The Governor, 
be requested to forward a copy of the fore- 
going resolution to each of our senators and 
representatives in Congress. 

Thus the first Illinois legislative pro- 
posal for government support for public 
libraries was the above joint resolution, 
passed just one hundred years ago. The 
Supreme Court Library had been created 
in 1839 and the present State Library in 
1843. In 1823 an act was passed entitled 
“An act to incorporate such persons as may 
associate for the purpose of procuring and 
erecting public libraries in this State,” ap- 
proved January 31, 1823.2 “Public li- 
braries” under this 1823 act as amended 
were not tax supported free public libraries, 
but incorporated association (subscription) 
libraries, which might, however, if they saw 
fit, permit non-members to use their facili- 
ties under their by-laws. Quite likely the 
author of this resolution was also thinking 
of association libraries, but at any rate, 
here, for the first time, the Illinois General 


1 Public Laws of 1847 p. 182. 

2Laws of 1823 p. 101, Revised Statutes of 
1833 p. 357; amended, Laws of 1835 f 181; re- 
pealed, Revised Statutes of 1845 p. 459. 


Assembly gave recognition to the propriety 
of the financial aid by the government for 
libraries. It was not until 1869," however, 
that association libraries were exempted 
from taxation provided they were operated 
as non-for-profit corporations. It was 1872* 
that the first tax-supported “free public 
libraries” were provided for by Illinois law. 


This 187 resolution was introduced by 
Michael W. Swing, representative from 
Mason and Logan counties, on January 7. 
It was passed immediately by the House, 
presumably without debate.’ The Senate 
passed the resolution on January 9,° also 
without debate or recorded roll-call. This 
would seem to indicate that passage was 
routine and that the proposal was not taken 
seriously. The Illinois members of Con- 
gress (including Lincoln and Douglas) ig- 
nored this instruction tc work for such a 
land grant, for there is no mention of the 
subject in the Congressional Journals. 


Was Michael W. Swing ahead of his 
time in his zeal for library service, or was 
his suggestion just another scheme for get- 
ting Congress to release the public lands 
to the states in which they lay? Not 
enough is known about Swing for us to 
judge. Lending credence to the latter sup- 
position is the fact that five other resolu- 
tions on the subject of the public lands 
were passed at this same session of the 
General Assembly. These included requests 
for land grants for the improvement of the 
Wabash River and for aid in the comple- 
tion of the Northern Cross and Central 
Railroads; for exchange of worthless sec- 
tions sixteen (school lands) for better 
quality land; for a bonus of 160 acres to 
all soldiers engaged in the current Mexican 
War and for a donation of 320 acres to their 
survivors in case of death in action; and 
for a reduction in the price of public lands 


? Public Laws of 1889 p. 253. 

* Laws of 1871/72 p. 609. 

© House Journal 1847 p. 135. 

® Senate Journal 1847 p. 98. The Illinois State 
Register’s account for those days does not men- 
tion passage by the House and merely lists the 
resolution among those passed by the Senate. 
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so that the influx of population would help 
pay off the State debt.’ 

Michael W. Swing, a Democrat, was 
serving his only term as representative to 
the General Assembly from Mason and 
Logan Counties. A Democrat, he had de- 
feated his Whig opponent Joseph Oren- 
dorff by the narrow majority of 284 to 
280,° to become the first representative 
elected from Macon County. Aside from 
transmitting eleven petitions and remon- 
strances on the subject of county boun- 
daries and relocation of county seats, this 
joint resolution was the only piece of legis- 
lation sponsored by him. He served in- 
conspicuously on the Committee on Educa- 
tion and the Committee on Manufacturers 
and Agriculture. He was not a candidate 
for reelection in 1848. 


Swing,” with his brother Abraham, came 
from Ohio in 1838 or 1839 and bought out 
Isaac Engle who in 1830 had become the 


tPublic Laws of 1847 p. 179, 172, 180, 
175 and 176, respectively. 

5 Pease, T. Cc. Illinois. Election sw 1818- 
1848 p. 420. One vote cast for A. D. Swing, his 
brother, was probably intended for him. 

®See House Journal, 1846/47, Index, also p. 33. 

1% The ——- of a and Mason counties, 
Illinois. . hicago, O. L. Baskin & Co., 1879. 
p. 417, 420, 538. 
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first settler in what is now Mason City 
township. The place where they lived 
came to be known as Swing’s Grove. Both 
the Swings were bachelors at the time, and 
presumably young. Michael Swing married 
a woman whom he met while attending the 
General Assembly in Springfield. In 1840 
he bought out his brother’s interest in the 
land, but in turn sold it about 1850 to the 
Dovevan brothers, though he continued to 
reside on the place as a renter until his 
death in December 1852. His widow sub- 
sequently married a man named Cass and 
removed to the vicinity of Mt. Pulaski. 
His daughter married an attorney, Mr. 
T. M. Beach, from Lincoln, Illinois. 

“Mr. Swing was a surveyor, and taught 
school occasionally in addition to his other 
somewhat diversified business.” This mea- 
ger biographical sketch from the county 
history reveals nothing that explains why 
this forgotten “Friend of the Library” 
made this effort to secure an endowment 
for libraries all over the State. Perhaps 
it will be as well if we not speculate too 
much about what books might have meant 
to the young pioneer, nor on how his pro- 
posal, if carried out, might have changed 
Illinois library history. 


CARNEGIE STUDY TO WEIGH RESULTS OF 
VETERAN EDUCATION PROGRAM 


WILL SEEK EFFECTS OF GI BILL OF RIGHTS AND MILITARY SERVICE 
ON COLLEGE PERFORMANCE 


A compREHENSIVE study of the much dis- 
cussed question as to whether veterans 
make better college students than non- 
veterans has been jointly initiated by The 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement 
of Teaching and Carnegie Corporation of 
New York. 

In outlining the reasons for undertaking 
the project, Dr. Oliver C. Carmichael, 
president of the Foundation, said: “The 
operation of the so-called G. I. Bill has 
introduced into the colleges and universities 
a very great number of men who have ex- 
perienced some degree of military training. 
Most of these men are older than their 
non-veteran classmates. Many of them are 
married. Most important, perhaps, federal 


subsidy of veterans has tended to remove 
or at least reduce the economic barriers 
which have served to limit admission of 
able students in the past. 

“We have, then, not one but a whole 
complex of factors to deal with in con- 
sidering the academic performance of these 
men. It seems important to know the de- 
gree to which each of these factors accounts 
for the superior performance which is gen- 
erally credited to veterans by college and 
university officers throughout the country. 
It goes without saying that we shall not 
proceed on the assumption that veterans 
are superior but shall subject this hypoth- 
esis to the most rigorous scrutiny.” 

The College Entrance Examination Board 
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will conduct the study for the Foundation, 
according to Dr. Carmichael. Mr. Henry 
Chauncey, director of the Board, and Dr. 
Harold Gulliksen, director of research for 
the Board and professor of psychology at 
Princeton University, will supervise the 
study, which will be under the immediate 
direction of Dr. Norman Frederiksen, a 
staff member of the Board. 

Approximately a dozen colleges and uni- 
versities throughout the country will be 
invited to participate in the project. In 
order that the study may include students 
from as many different types of institutions 
as possible, the group will be chosen on a 
broad, geographical basis and will include 
both large and small colleges as well as 
men’s and co-educational institutions. 

By comparing scientifically selected sampl- 
ings of veteran and non-veteran students 
now in college, the study will seek to ans- 
wer such basic questions as the following: 
do veterans in general make better students 
than non-veterans; how do factors like age, 
nature of military experience and marital 
status relate to quality of academic work; 
what types of veterans seem to succeed 
best and why? 

To determine the effect of the G. I. Bill 
of Rights in removing the economic bar- 
riers to college education, the study will 
also compare the academic performance of 
the following types of veterans: (1) Those 
who wanted to go to college and would 
have gone even without the G. I. Bill; (2) 
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those who wanted to go to college but 
couldn’t have gone without the G. I. Bill. 
The effects of having a college education 
interrupted by the war will also be ex- 
plored. 

In conducting the study, the College 
Entrance Examination Board will use spe- 
cial achievement tests and questionnaires 
with veteran and non-veteran students as 
well as standard college records on admis- 
sions and performance. A special effort 
will be made to investigate the non-quanti- 
tative factors. Through personal interviews 
and questionnaires, the study will seek data 
on such questions as age, marital status, 
number of children, physical handicaps, 
financial resources, vocational aims, attitude 
toward military service, attitude toward 
teachers and extra-curricular activities. 

The consultant on this phase of the pro- 
ject will be John Clausen, assistant pro- 
fessor of sociology at Cornell University. 
Mr. Clausen directed the recent study of 
veterans’ post-war plans while serving with 
the Information and Education Division of 
the United States Army. 

Consultants on the plan for the study 
are: Dr. P. J. Rulon, acting dean of the 
Graduate~ School of Education, Harvard 
University; Dr. Frederick Stephan, profes- 
sor of sociology, Cornell University; Dr. 
Kenneth Vaughn, director of Graduate Rec- 
ord Office, Carnegie Foundation; and Dr. 
Lyle Spencer, president of Science Research 
Associates. 
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FOR SCHOOL LIBRARIANS 


MiriAM HERRON, Editor* 








PRE-UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES 
By Mary L. SPALpINGt 


WHAT PLACE DOES A GRADE OR HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARY PLAY AS A 
PREPARATION FOR A COLLEGE OR UNIVERSITY LIBRARY? 


Nor long ago a high school teacher took a 
group of pupils thru our library. Before 
making the tour—and to make the rounds 
of the University of Minnesota library can 
almost be called the Grand Tour—she ex- 
plained that those using the reading rooms 
were studying and it would be discourteous 
to disturb them. Altho the group was large, 
her instructions were so effective that few 
of the hundreds studying at the tables were 
aware that a sight-seeing jaunt was in 
progress. Later the group came to the desk, 
and asked us so many questions that we 
felt as if we were being cross-examined, and 
very intelligently too. The questions were 
pertinent and indicated that the students 
were already familiar with library pro- 
cedure. After taking copious notes and 
getting samples of the various cards and 
slips, they left, saying that they hoped to 
return some day as university students. 
We sincerely hope they do, since we feel 
sure that most of that group will make 
intelligent use of the resources of a large 
library and will profit accordingly. All of 
us receive from our various contacts just 
as much as we are able to put into them. 
Students who must learn the A B C’s of 
library routine after entering college labor 
under a handicap which may last thruout 
their entire course. An incident which 
occurred the winter I spent in Dresden 


> paatan, Community High School, Shelby- 
ville, > 

+ Reprinted with permission from Journal of 
the eee Education Association, Oct. 1938. 
p. 207. 


illustrates their predicament. A young Ru- 
manian in our pension invited two of his 
countrymen to spend the evening with him. 
The boys arrived late, but decided before 
playing cards to read the ‘“Verbotens” 
pasted on the inside closet door. The list 
was long, and their linguistic talents lim- 
ited. By the time they had translated the 
list, it was ten-thirty, and they saw to their 
dismay that one of the regulations said 
guests must depart at ten-thirty. They had 
to leave perforce, promising to return an- 
other time. So with the student unaccus- 
tomed to using a school library; he is 
obliged to spend so much time acquainting 
himself with the various tools that before 
he is aware of the fact, the study hour is 
used up, the lesson not begun, and another 
trip to the library unavoidable. 

Some of the A B C’s of library practice 
which a student coming from an institution 
with a library study room has already 
learned are simple but vital: Familiarity 
with the Readers’ Guide, a working knowl- 
edge of a card catalog, respect for the 
rights of others and the desirability of co- 
operation, the ability to distinguish between 
legitimate demands upon the librarian’s 
time and trivial or irrelevant inquiries, and 
the advantages of being forehanded. 

It is our practice in referring students to 
the Readers’ Guide to ask them if they 
understand how to use it. Many freshmen 
are totally unfamiliar with it. Over and 
over again slips are turned in at the desk 
with “ibid,” “ill.,” or “disc.” given as the 
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name of the periodical, and paging given 
as volume number: The uninstructed fresh- 
man is likely to look upon even simple 
indexes with bewilderment. Offers of assis- 
tance are too often met with the reply, 
“Oh, well, it isn’t very important. I’ll use 
some other reference.” A detour around 
the difficulty is easier than learning a new 
routine, and the student is tempted to take 
it. Like Scarlett in Gone With the Wind 
he says, “I won’t think of that now. I'll 
think of it later.” What he really means 
is that he will not think of it now, later, or 
any other time if he can help it. 

One of our first assignments in Wisconsin 
Library School was to select a certain num- 
ber of articles on a given topic. This 
assignment was made in order to test our 
ability in discrimination. To the novice, 
the plethora of titles in any guide is not 
an unmixed blessing. Because of his in- 
experience all titles look alike, and he is 
unable to distinguish between an entry 
listing merely a portrait and a full length 
critical discussion. If the student has 
learned in high school to copy accurately 
the title, date, volume number, and paging 
of an article, the assistance to the librarian 
is great. Moreover, the entire service is 
speeded up, a desideratum in any library, 
but a prime requisite in a large unit, where 
slips are often handed in at the desk at the 
rate of several a minute. 

If in addition to accuracy the student 
has learned to discriminate, to choose those 
entries which are authoritative, unbiased, 
and relevant, he is making good use of the 
education opportunities offered him. If he 
has already learned to use the less compli- 
cated indexes, it is but another step to Die 
Bibliographie Der Fremdsprachigen Zeitb- 
chriftenliteratur, Norsk Tidsskriftindex, 


NIJHOFF’S INDEX, and the other foreign - 


indexes, and not such a difficult step as it 
sounds. These invaluable indexes are gen- 
erally closed books, even to the person pro- 
ficient in foreign languages, unless he has 
already acquired the habit of using English 
indexes. 

Discipline in as large as institution as 
our own, where the main reading room 
alone seats nearly five hundred, must be 
enforced. The rooms are often so crowded 
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there is not a vacant seat, and the college 
paper pertinently remarked that a sitdown 
strike could not be staged in the library 
since there would be no unoccupied chairs 
in which to sit down. Tho the discipline 
may seem irksome to some, the general 
public approves. Students have even gone 
out of their way to thank us; and recently 
a well-known specialist said, ““Those of us 
who use the library for serious work appre- 
ciate your efforts to make it a place for 
study. No one can concentrate when the 
room is in a hubbub, and we realize that 
it is only your constant surveillance which 
allows us to work in peace.” 


Undoubtedly much of the difficulty of 
discipline comes because many students are 
unused to large reading rooms, and are 
unaware of the rules which courtesy de- 
mands should be observed in a library. 
When freshmen exclaim, “I’m only talking 
about my work,” or “We aren’t visiting. 
We are just making a date,” we realize 
they are not like the little boy in Alice In 
Wonderland who only did it to annoy and 
because he knew it teased. Their behavior 
is largely the result of ignorance or mis- 
understanding. One mother in a neighbor- 
ing city complained because the librarian 
there objected to her small son coasting up 
and down the room on the trucks. One can 
imagine the difficulty of reading in a room 
which has been turned into a roller coaster, 
yet this mother referred to the librarian as 
“an old crab.” 

No librarian really enjoys being a police- 
man, even tho that idea is so firmly im- 
planted in the minds of all cartoonists that 
it seems impossible to dislodge. The public 
may feel that the librarian is as unreason- 
able as Thomas Carlyle. Being in a par- 
ticularly irascible mood one day he climaxed 
his faultfinding by telling Jane her breath- 
ing disturbed him. The ideal library is not 
one where to breathe is a crime, but one 
where the public cooperates to such an 
extent that everyone is able to avail him- 
self to the limit of its multifarious oppor- 
tunities, whose value we are only beginning 
to realize. It takes H. G. Wells to open 
our eyes to the educative value of the 
accumulations in our libraries and deposi- 
tories. At the recent World Congress of 
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Universal Documentation in Paris, he re- 
ferred to the growing appreciation of “the 
necessity, importance, and promise of the 
work of documentation,” adding that this 
growing work of documentation and bibliog- 
raphy “is, in fact, nothing less than the 
beginning of a world brain.” 

If the public cooperates, the librarian can 
more readily make this accumulated knowl- 
edge available. Unnecessary or trivial de- 
mands are bothersome only because the 
time is limited, and adequate service is 
hindered. When the librarian is asked to 
locate a book in a collection of several 
hundred thousand by its size or color she 
may be flattered by the public’s faith in 
her omniscience, but is more apt to think 
it is high time to begin the education of 
John Doe. Books and periodicals have 
definite titles, and the student who has 
acquired exactitude in high school will 
naturally get more efficient service than 
the one whose references are vague or 
incorrect. 
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Another valuable lesson, that of being 
forehanded, has probably been learned in 
the school library. The number of dupli- 
cates in any library is limited. If one puts 
off reading the assignment until the day 
before examination, the result is apt to be 
disastrous. Other members of the class have 
also had the same happy idea. University 
students who have had access to high 
school libraries realize the disadvantages of 
an entire class trying frenziedly to get the 
same book at the eleventh hour. 

When 3000 freshmen are enrolled in a 
single year, as has been the case in our 
own university, the salvation of the li- 
brarian and student alike is that the pre- 
paratory schools have paved the way. 
Many of the incoming students not only 
know how to help themselves, but uncon- 
sciously set a standard for the others. The 
importance of the grade and high school 
libraries as a preparation for the larger 
institutions cannot be overstressed. 


LIBRARIANS HELP PARENTS BUY BOOKS FOR 
BOYS AND GIRLS 


By Marte M. 


WHEN a book is suitable for a boy or a 
girl no better gift for him can be found. 
Throughout the whole year, through the gift 
of the book the child will have new ex- 
periences, mew sources of wonder, of 
laughter, of information, of surprise. This 
is true, for good reading in picture and 
text helps the child, however young, to 
deepen and extend his understanding of his 
own relationships with his expanding world. 
His new experiences in reading, new in- 
sights, contribute to his growth in person- 
ality and stirs him to new activities. 
Knowing this, the librarian gladly relates 
his knowledge of books, of children and 
their ways of reading and using books to 
the parent’s quest of a book which will 
open avenues of information and delight 
to his child. The librarian knows that 
fostering good reading through books for 


* Assistant professor, University of Illinois Li- 
brary School, Urbana. 


HOSsTETTER* 


home libraries improves the quality of 
reading in school and public libraries. 


In buying books, the librarian and parent 
will look for vocabulary. They will want 
to find the words which the child knows 
and uses, and also the words whose mean- 
ings he can guess because of their context, 
their associations on the page with the 
words he knows. Guessing the meaning of 
new words through their context becomes 
a game for the child rewarding in increased 
power toward independence in solving other 
problems as they arise. 


The ideas of the new books for the child 
must be appropriate to his maturity in at- 
titudes, understanding, knowledge and emo- 
tions. When he can cope with the idea 
and its vocabulary without fatiguing effort, 
the boy or girl feels a sense of achievement 
and success. With success in reading, the 
child identifies himself in the characters 
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and incidents of the book, actually or wist- 
fully. 

No one who reads a book thoughtfully is 
ever quite the same person that he was be- 
fore his experience in reading. The books 
we give to boys and girls, therefore, whether 
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one’s social understanding; and for sheer 
joy and stimulation resulting from innumer- 
able satisfactions in accord with the 
uniqueness of one’s own personality and 
mood. These purposes in reading, and the 
needs of boys and girls call upon the best 





through home, or school or public libraries 
must have wholesomeness, strength and 
beauty in purpose, in ideas, and in design. 
The purposes of a child in reading are 
those which prompt reading at any age:— 
for an increased understanding of one’s self 
and one’s behavior; for a quickening of 


knowledge and understanding of parents 
and librarians working together. 

Good reading through gifts of books on 
special occasions helps young people to- 
ward good reading for a lifetime. No finer 
gift than a good book can be given. 


AIDS FOR TEACHERS AND LIBRARIANS 


National Council of Teachers of 
1946. 


Your reading; a list for grades seven, eight, and nine. 
English, 211 West 68th Street, Chicago 21, Illinois. 


This list and an earlier one, Books for you. (Senior high school) 1945, were prepared 
for the Council by its Committee on Recreational Reading. Both are arranged by 
themes and types. Either list may be purchased from the Council at 30c for’ single 
copies, or 22c for 10 or more copies. 


Reading for democracy, 1946-1947; books for young Americans. National Conference of 
Christians and Jews, Room 918, 203 North Wabash, Chicago 1, Illinois. Free. (For 
more than 10 copies, enclose mailing cost.) 


Forty-two titles in four groupings: People who stood up for freedom; People who 
live among us; To learn from; and Folktales. 
Reading ladders for human relations. American Council om Education, 744 Jackson PI., 
Washington 6, D. C. $1.00. 


This list is the first issue in the Work in Progress series, a project on intergroup 
education in cooperating schools, sponsored by the Council. Books are listed with 
explanatory notes, annotations, and questions dealing with eight themes or ideas on 
problems of human relations. 


Aids in counseling. U. S. Department of Labor, Washington 25, D. C. Free. 


Chosen for their usefulness in regard to employment and organization, the publica- 
tions of the several Bureaus of the Department of Labor, are listed. The arrangement 
is under five groupings, according to type of material: Ready reference; Back- 
ground information; Counseling techniques; Services and training; Periodicals; Mis- 
cellaneous. 


Two postwar helps for teachers and librarians: 


Mystik cloth tape, which may be applied direct from the roll like cellophane tape, 
is useful for recasing old books or for reinforcing pamphlets. For further information 
write: Gaylord Bros., Inc., 155 Gifford Street, Syracuse 1, N. Y. 


Chartex cloth, a new dry mounting cloth for reinforcing maps and prints. Manu- 
factured by Seal, Inc., Shelton, Conn. 
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SPECIAL LIBRARIES IN ILLINOIS 








CHICAGO LEARNS ABOUT WORLD AFFAIRS* 


By RutH STEPHANt+ 


Cuicaco may have been the best adver- 
tised isolationist center in the country but 
now there are indications that in spite of 
the traditional dislike of the midwestern 
farmer, business man and Chicago Tribune 
for “foreign intanglements and commit- 
ments” the city may grow into the best 
advised and most used international center 
in the United States. This very dislike 
and mistrust became factors in its growth 
as an increasing number of people decided 
not to depend on the morsels of informa- 
tion thrown to them from Washington and 
New York but to find out for themselves 
in their own way what was happening to 
our foreign policy and why. There is a 
story, however, behind this change of 
heart and view. It started in 1932 with a 
pile of unsorted pamphlets. 

Today, on Randolph Street and Michigan 
Boulevard, one of the most accessible 
corners in Chicago, there is a_ building 
filled with such organizations as the Na- 
tional Film Board of Canada, the Institute 
of Pacific Relations, the American-Scandi- 
navian Foundation, the Pan-American 
Council and many others grouped around 
a Library of International Relations which 
is a nerve center of international informa- 
tion and activity. Fifteen years ago there 
was no Library of International Relations. 
Many of the present active organizations 
were not yet begun. The others were 
struggling mildly or were inclined to social 
occasions or luncheon lectures. There was 


* The Library of International Relations, 86 E. 
Randolph St., Chicago. 

+ Poet, whose current book of poems “Prelude 
to Poetry,’”’ was published in Peru, in 1946. Miss 
Stephan is a former member of Board of Trustees 
of Library of International Relations, and is now 
living in Westport, Conn. 


no apparent interest in any stronger edu- 
cational activity although some people 
thought there should be. But they didn’t 
know what to do about it. 

Then one day a young woman fresh from 
Bryn Mawr and two years abroad was 
asked to sort and file the League of Na- 
tions pamphlets which had been accumu- 
lating dust for seven years in a corner of 
the League Association’s office. She wasn’t 
eager to do it, but she did, and in the do- 
ing she began to wonder why something 
wasn’t done about the scores of people who 
came in with questions about what to read 
on foreign affairs and where to find it. 
She decided to start a library for that 
purpose. So this young woman, Miss 
Eloise ReQua, began a Library of Inter- 
national Relations. 

The Library had little besides its lengthy 
name. Its bookshelves were set up in a 
single room which was rent free. It had 
few books, no staff, no money. The work 
was carried on by volunteers. It was not 
a very promising project, particularly since 
conservative Chicago was still suspicious 
of any organization using the word “inter- 
national.” But the small group of Chi- 
cagoans who joined Miss ReQua in estab- 
lishing this Library had a direct and 
simple purpose. They felt that one of the 
things most needed in the country, certainly 
in Chicago, was a well informed and bal- 
anced public opinion on foreign affairs. 
They would provide the piace, the books, 
magazines, newspapers and all the informa- 
tion they could gather together on the eco- 
nomic, political and social condition in 
other countries. People had minds of their 
own. Let them use them. 
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At first Chicago didn’t seem to be very 
interested. It was in the depths of the de- 
pression and men were more concerned 
with their incomes and home security than 
with what might be stirring across an 
ocean or two. Every other day a person 
would drop into the Library, which might 
be a fair record for Gary, Indiana, but 
wasn’t a dent on the consciousness of a 
population of over 3,000,000. A‘ few 
charitable individuals contributed money, 
but not much. Then the Library hit the 
jackpot. In the summer of 1930 the 
Rockefeller Foundation, specifying they 
were not concerned with libraries but with 
international relations, gave it a term grant. 
The grant was not large, but it was large 
enough to allow it to grow out of being 
a philanthropic idea and become a profes- 
sional library. And with such a stamp of 
approval a few more Chicagoans opened 
their purse strings. 

The Library swung into action. One 
trustee wrote to friends who were ambas- 
sadors and ministers abroad. Other trustees 
called at the State Department and Pan- 
American Union in Washington, at the 
American Geographical Society and spe- 
cialized libraries in New York, at the 
Hoover War Library in Stanford Univer- 
sity, California, at the New Commonwealth 
Institute and Royal Institute of Interna- 
tional affairs in London, at similar educa- 
tional institutions in Paris and Geneva. 
Wherever in the world a trustee or staff 
member was, a contact was made with 
beneficial results. 

Every consul in Chicago was called upon 
and the co-operation and aid of his gov- 
ernment enlisted. The foremost authori- 
ties in political science, economics, geog- 
raphy, social psychology and anthropology 
at the Field Museum, the University of 
Chicago, Northwestern University and other 
midwestern universities were consulted with 
in person or by letter for advice in their 
special fields. 

All the public and private high schools 
and colleges within a radius of twenty-five 
miles of Chicago were written. The large 
national groups, the Polish, Swedish, Nor- 
wegian, Czechoslovakian (one-fourth of 


Chicago’s population is foreign born), were 
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informed of the Library through their cul- 
tural societies and the city foreign lan- 
guage presses. Announcements were made 
at conferences and committee meetings 
where hundreds of women’s clubs in and 
around Chicago were represented. Staff 
members made weekly radio broadcasts and 
accepted speaking engagements on a variety 
of subjects before a wide variety of groups 
to introduce the services of the Library to 
their audiences. All of this was only 
foundation work. The Library wanted to 
see what these people were interested in, 
what they expected and needed of a Library 
of International Relations, and what they, 
in turn, could contribute. 

They found out. The first year the 
growth in resources and use was 300%. 
Governments from all over the world sent 
their government publications, statistical 
yearbooks, histories, biographies and travel 
books, some in English, some in their own 
language. Institutions and universities in 
Europe, South America and the British 
Empire exchanged surveys and informa- 
tion papers. Foreign banks sent financial 
and economic reports. Individuals in vari- 
out parts of the world either mailed or 
brought back underground leaflets, sup- 
pressed books, political propaganda and a 
variety of published and unpublished facts 
not otherwise obtainable. Thus to the Li- 
brary came a copy of the famous Tanaka 
Memorial, a slim pamphlet which an- 
nounced in 1927 Japan’s plan for conquer- 
ing China and the United States. Nazi 
leaflets distributed in Norway with the 
death penalty for anyone who took them 
out found their way to the Library as well 
as the anti-Nazi underground propaganda 
which was distributed in Spain disguised 
as cook books and advice on household 
matters. 

Our own State Department and Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce lent 
valuable volumes for an exhibit on the 
Foreign Policy and Trade of the United 
States. Other exhibits, on Great Britain, 
France, Germany, (pre-war), the Near 
East and many others were put on with 
the assistance of local chapters of groups 
such as the English-Speaking Union and 
The New-Orient Society who were spe- 
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LIBRARY OF INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
A Public Reterence Library 
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cifically interested in those areas. The 


Library planned its book purchases with 
a weather eye on the public. It developed 
the individual sections where the greatest 
demand was anticipated and then public- 
ized those additions. The public began to 
flock in until all the chairs were filled and 
the surplus had to sit on the radiators to 
do their reading. 

Ordinary citizens came in either to read 
a book on popular current issues, to read 
for pleasure about far away places or to 
back up their neighborhood discussions 
with indisputable facts. Newspaper writers 
and radio commentators, always on the 
alert, had come in from the first of their 
own accord. Research students had found 
the Library through their professors. 
Naturalized Americans turned to the Li- 
brary as a place where they could find 
magazines and newspapers from the land 
where they were born. Business men who 
had to give talks on foreign trade came 
in for background information or to read 
trade journals. Club women asked for 
help in planning courses on international 
affairs for their members. Public spirited 
suburbs arranged forums on international 
questions and depended on the Library for 
bibliographies. Industries, business and 
legal firms, financial houses and publishers 
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began to use its services constantly. A 
public utilities company wanted to know 
the cost of living in Columbia for an esti- 
mate of salaries to be paid company em- 
ployees. An encyclopedia checked on the 
details of the Brazilian railway system and 
the number of steam boilers in Brazil and 
Argentina. A newspaper man wanted to 
know the cost of fortifying Corregidor. 

Inquiries came in by telephone and by 
mail from twenty-four states and Canada. 
“What is the text of the copyright law of 
Canada?” “Where are the cryolite deposits 
situated in Greenland?” “What are the air 
routes in Eastern Siberia?” “How many 
countries in Latin America have signed re- 
ciprocal trade agreements?” “How many 
are negiotiating them?” There seemed to 
be no limit to the kinds of questions and 
the reasons for asking them. 

Why did the activities of this Library 
arouse Chicago and the Middle West when 
other attempts had failed? The obvious 
answer would be the pressur@ of the times, 
the accelerated trade, the war and the 
widespread publicity of the events leading 
up to the war. But there have been other 
wars and the Middle West is the area least 
affected in the United States by direct 
contacts with shipping and commerce. The 
people in Chicago were a long way, not 
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only in thousands of miles of land and 
water, but in their own minds from what 
was happening in Spain, in France, in Nor- 
way, Africa and the Pacific. The Library 
gave them a means of understanding the 
methods of a nation at war or its way of 
living in years of peace. The problems of 
distant countries were brought home to 
them in a way no newspaper headline could 
do it. A newspaper story is a report. It 
is the morning news in the familiar columns 


of the home town paper. But a piece of. 


dusty paper with pictures of dum-dum bul- 
lets on it and warnings in Germany and 
Norwegian is undeniable evidence of the 
grim hands of invaders. A typed English 
translation says, “You will be shot if you 
are found with one of these bullets on you.” 
The plainest imagination can enlarge upon 
that. 

This, of course, is a minor example. In 
the Library today there are 16,000 volumes 
of government documents, reference books 
and general critical works. There are 600 
current magazines representing almost every 
country in the world, approximately 30,000 
pamphlets and 44 current newspapers from 
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major cities of the world. In July, 1945 
the Library began its own publication, “The 
World in Focus,” a monthly annotated 
bibliography calling attention to the best 
of the books, pamphlets and magazine 
articles published both here and abroad. 
“The World in Focus” today goes on sub- 
scription and exchange all over the U. S. 
and to more than forty-five foreign coun- 
tries where it is used in government offices, 
libraries and by individual subscribers. 

There is not another free reference li- 
brary like it in the country, perhaps in 
the world. Chicago is learning about world 
affairs from the inside. They are learning 
what the people themselves in other coun- 
tries have to say, not what their leaders 
say about them. And if it is true as Elihu 
Root stated, that “If the peoples of the 
world rather than the governments and 
diplomats are to determine foreign policies, 
it is time for the peoples of the world to 
have education about foreign affairs,” then 
the men and women of Chicago and the 
Middle West are electing themselves as the 
future leaders of the foreign policy of the 
United States. 





PLACE: Chicago 





The annual conference of the 


ILLINOIS LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
will be held in 1947 


DATES: November 13, 14, 15 


HEADQUARTERS: Drake Hotel 


PLAN TO ATTEND 
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AROUND THE STATE 





What’s News in Illinois Library Service 








A new venture in education, designed to 
forge a closer link between textbooks and 
films in the classroom, has been announced 
that McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 
had started production of both motion pic- 
tures and filmstrips to supplement McGraw- 
Hill textbooks. These films, the first of 
which are scheduled for completion this 
spring, will be sold by the Company under 
the registered trade name, “McGraw-Hill 
Text-Films.” 

The initial film program covers four 
popular textbooks on Engineering Drawing, 
for colleges and technical institutes; Me- 
chanical Drawing, for high schools; Health- 
ful Living, for college freshman hygiene 
courses; and Student Teacher Training, for 
normal schools, teachers colleges, and “in- 
service” teacher training programs. Each 
of these books will be supplemented by a 
series of Text-Films, consisting of six or 
seven 16-millimeter sound motion pictures 
and a like number of coordinated silent 
filmstrips, or slide films as they are some- 
times called. Subject matter in the films 
will amplify and correlate with the material 
in the textbook. 

The films are being produced under the 
direction of Albert J. Rosenberg, manager 
of the recently created Text-Film Depart- 
ment of McGraw-Hill. Mr. Rosenberg was 
previously associated with the U. S. Office 
of Education where he was responsible for 
the production of 75 sound motion pictures 
accompanying filmstrips and coordinated 
instructors’ manuals. An aeronautical engi- 
neer by training, Mr. Rosenberg has also 
had wide experience in education, having 
served as Aviation Technical Specialist in 
the U. S. Office of Education, and Con- 
sultant for the U. S. Armed Forces Insti- 
tute, for the Airline War Training Program, 
and for the Baltimore school system. He 


has taught at Johns Hopkins University 
and the University of Baltimore. 


* * & * * 


Errett W. McDiarmid, president of the 
Association of College and Reference Li- 
braries announced the appointment of N. 
Orwin Rush as executive secretary of the 
Association. After April 15, Mr. Rush will 
have his office in Chicago at Headquarters 
of the American Library Association, of 
which the A. C. R. L. is a division. 

Mr. Rush, who was selected because of 
his varied experience in libraries, will act 
as coordinator between sections of the Asso- 
ciation of College and Reference Libraries 
and between the Association and other edu- 
cational societies. He will also serve as 
adviser on all problems affecting college 
and university libraries. 

Mr. Rush, a native of Oklahoma, received 
his Bachelor of Science and Master of 
Science in library service from Columbia 
University School of Library Service in 
1932 and 1940 respectively. After six years 
of experience in the New York Public 
Library, he became in 1936 librarian of 
Colby College, Waterville, Maine. Since 
1945, he has been librarian of Clark Uni- 
versity, Worcester, Massachusetts. 

cc ee a 


The School of Library Service at Colum- 
bia University will offer a course in Rural, 
County and Regional Libraries during the 
1947 summer session, July 7 to August 15. 
Miss Julia Wright Merrill, formerly chief 
of the Department of Information and Ad- 
visory Services of the American Library 
Association, will conduct the course. She 
brings to the task long experience both in 
the field and in her strategic position at 
A. L. A. The course will stress those 
aspects of administration and service which 
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distinguish rural from municipal libraries, 
with particular emphasis on relations with 
local officials and groups, finance, and or- 
ganization for area-wide service. Courses 
may be taken at the same time in rural 
sociology and in rural education, thus mak- 
ing possible an unusual educational experi- 
ence for extension librarians. Additional 
information may be obtained from the 
School of Library Service at Columbia 
University, New York 27, N. Y. 


* * * * 


NATIONAL BOYS AND GIRLS WEEK 
will be observed in nearly every community 
in the United States from April 26 to May 
3, 1947. The celebration will mark the 27th 
annual observance of this important youth 
event. 

With the theme, “Youth—the Trustees of 
Posterity,” the program is designed to focus 
the attention of the public on the problems, 
interests, and recreations of youth, and on 
the part played by the home, church, school, 
and youth-serving organizations in the de- 
velopment of character and good citizenship 
in growing boys and girls. 

The activities planned for the observance 
emphasize important factors in the growth 
of youth, including citizenship training, 
education, recreation, occupational guidance, 
home life, religious education, health and 
safety, tolerance and understanding among 
nations and peoples, and membership in 
boys’ and girls’ organizations. 

Daily programs suggested for the week 
include: 

Citizenship Day—Saturday, April 26 

Day in Church—Sunday, April 27 

Day in Schools—Monday, April 28 
Family Day—Tuesday, April 29 

United Nations Day—Wednesday, April 30 
Child Health and Safety Day—Thursday, 

May 1 
Careers Day—Friday, May 2 
Day of Recreation—Saturday, May 3 


Information about Boys and Girls Week, 
and helpful suggestions for carrying out the 
program of the week, including a poster 
and a Manual of Suggestions, may be ob- 
tained free of charge from the National 
Boys and Girls Week Committee, 35 E. 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois. 
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The 5th annual Religious Book Week 
sponsored by the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews will be observed na- 
tionally May 4-11. The Religious Book 
List, a 36 page pamphlet, listing books for 
adults and children in four sections—Jew- 
ish, Protestant, Catholic, and Goodwill— 
will be available in April; single copies can 
be secured without cost by writing to the 
National Conference of Christians and Jews, 
381 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


* * * * * 


The annual meeting of the Illinois Unit 
of the Catholic Library Association will be 
held Saturday, May 3, 1947, at Mundelein 
College, with His Eminence Eugene Car- 
dinal Tisserant as guest speaker. 

se eS oe SS 


The American Library Association will 
hold its annual conference in San Fran- 
cisco, June 30-July 5, 1947. Thirty-five 
hundred librarians and friends of libraries 
are expected to attend. Mary U. Rothrock, 
President of the Association and TVA li- 
brary head, will preside. 

Several awards will be made during the 
week of the conference. The Newbery 
Medal for the outstanding piece of juvenile 
literature and the Caldecott Medal for the 
outstanding illustrations in a_ children’s 
book, will be presented to the 1946 winners. 

The Association, which has about 16,000 
members, was founded in 1876 to promote 
the cause of libraries and librarianship. 
Present day activities include expansion of 
country and state libraries to reach people 
now without library service. Since the end 
of the war, the Association has worked 
with other organizations to help restore 
libraries in devastated countries. 


* * *K* k 


Allen T. Hazen, 308 West 66th street, 
has been appointed director of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago Library. 

Mr. Hazen, who has been serving as 
acting director of the library since October 
1, 1946, came to the Midway campus in 
1945 as associate professor of English and 
bibliographer in the humanities in the 
University Library. He succeeds, as direc- 
tor, Ralph Beals, who resigned to assume 
the directorship of the New York Library. 
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Before coming to the university, Mr. 
Hazen was an instructor in English at Yale, 
1935 to 1940, a research assistant in bibli- 
ography in the Yale library from 1940 to 
1942, and an instructor in English at Hun- 
ter College in New York City from 1942 
to 1945. He also taught three years in the 
American School at Tarsus, Turkey, and 
one year at the Romford School in Wash- 
ington, Connecticut. 

A native of Portland, Connecticut, Mr. 
Hazen received his bachelor’s degree from 
Yale University in 1927, with a High Ora- 
tion appointment. He was awarded the 
A.M. degree from Harvard and the doctor 
of philosophy degree from Yale, where he 
was a Selden Fellow in English in 1933 
and 1934. 

Mr. Hazen is a member of Phi Beta 
Kappa, the Bibliographical Society (Lon- 
don), The Bibliographical Society of Amer- 
ica, and The Modern Language Association. 
He is the author of Johnson’s Prefaces and 
Dedications, 1937; Bibliography of the 
Strawberry Hill Press, 1942; collaborator 
with R. W. Chapman of Oxford in Supple- 
ment to the Bibliography of Johnson; and 
author of various articles on 18th century 
literature and bibliography. 

As director of the University Library, 
Mr. Hazen will serve as chief administrator 
for the departmental libraries, as well as 
of the main facilities in Harper Memorial 
Library. The Library contains at the pres- 
ent time approximately one and one-half 
million bound volumes, and it receives 
about 50,000 continuations, including in 
part the transactions and proceedings of 
learned societies. 


* * * * * 


A recent letter from Miss Janet Wallace, 
International Mind Alcoves, Carnegie En- 
dowment for International Peace, Division 
of Intercourse and Education reads in part: 


“I am sorry to inform you that the com- 
mittees in charge of the work of the Inter- 
national Mind Alcoves has decided to 
discontinue sending the juvenile books to 
the state organizations on our list. 

The “Additions to the International Mind 
Alcove Booklist” will be sent to the library 
quarterly, as well as the “IMA Booklist” 
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once a year, so that you may be informed 
of the subsequent juvenile titles which have 
been selected for distribution to small pub- 
lic libraries. 


The reasons for this decision are too 
numerous for explanation here. Needless 
to state, I regret the action exceedingly 
for the children’s books are by far my 
favorite of the two collections. They seem 
to me to accomplish our aims more deeply 
and permanently.” 


* * * & * 


A new series of six discussional slidefilms, 
“Basic Bird Studies”, has been produced 
and made available by The Jam Handy 
Organization. This series, a unit of the 
Science Adventures group, provides the 
teacher or lecturer with a comprehensive, 
carefully planned foundation for the study 
of bird life and may be used as a part of 
the general science course. This series is 
more than a mere group of bird photo- 
graphs—it is a time-saving teaching and 
study “tool” complete in itself and yet 
designed to tie in with reading materials, 
experiments and field trips where programs 
permit. Subjects are: 1—Structure of Birds. 
2—Adaptation of Birds. 3—Birds’ Nests. 
4—Migration of Birds. 5—How Birds Serve 
Man. 6—Helping the Birds. For details, 
write to The Jam Handy Organization, 2821 
E. Grand Blvd., Detroit 11, Michigan. 


* * * * * 


The Irish Fellowship Club of Chicago, 
through the kindness of Mrs. Arthur C. L. 
Brown, has presented the Celtic library of 
the late Arthur C. L. Brown, former North- 
western University professor, to the Uni- 
versity of Chicago Library. 

The gift is a small working collection 
acquired by Professor Brown over a period 
of many years. It contains a number of 
volumes which have been out of print and 
unobtainable for some time. Professor 
Brown’s books will supplement the Celtic 
collection which Tom Peete Cross, now 
professor emeritus of English and com- 
parative literature, built up while serving 
on the University of Chicago faculty. The 
university has always maintained a strong 
interest in teaching and research of the 
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Celtic studies, and the new Celtic collection 
will add greatly to the resources of fhe 
university’s library. 

Containing between five and six hundred 
volumes, the gift was made by The Irish 
Fellowship Club of Chicago in view of the 
recent appointment of Myles Dillon, out- 
standing Celtic scholar to the University of 
Chicago faculty. Dillon, who came from 
the University of Wisconsin this year, is 
professor of Celtic and comparative philol- 
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The Brown collection includes a complete 
run of the Irish Texts Society since 1893, 
and long sets of other journals; most of the 
edited texts of the last generation; a large 
collection of reprints of articles on Celtic 
studies; all the important Celtic diction- 
aries and grammars; and a large collection 
of Irish folklore. The University of Chicago 
library will continue to work in close con- 
junction with the Newberry Library in 
offering research materials to Celtic scholars 


ogy at the university. in the Chicago area. 


REGIONAL LIBRARY MEETINGS 


Date Place Hostess District Librarian 
April 29 Olney Elizabeth Boley John B. Banister and 
Cora Hendee 
April 30 Giant City State Park Mrs. Fern Brewer and 
June Smith John R. Banister 
May 15 __—iRiiverside Margaret Blakely Mrs. Mary E. Jenks 
May 16 Gilman Mrs. Blanche Mathews Leona Ringering 
May 20 Freeport Ruth P. Hughes Irene Mason 
May 23 Pere Marquette State Mrs. Orion Metcalf Cora Hendee 
Park 
May 27 Abingdon Mrs. Anna M. Bowton Robert M. Orr 


The 1947 Regional Library Meetings, the 29th in the annual series conducted by the 
Illinois State Library, are this year being planned by the District librarians and the 
members of the State Library Advisory Committee. 

Because of the popularity of previous sessions held in State Parks, arrangements 
have been made to hold the second and the sixth meetings in two of the southern Illinois 
parks. Thus, those attending can enjoy the loveliness of southern Illinois scenery in 
springtime along with professional interests. The Central Theme for all meetings will be: 


STRENGTHENING AND EXPANDING LOCAL LIBRARY SERVICES 


The specific phases discussed at each meeting will be those particularly pertinent 
to the area. 

Trustees, school people, and lay groups, as well as everyone engaged in the work, 
will have an opportunity to enter into the discussions of outstanding books and other 
audio-visual materials for adults and young people, how to strengthen established services, 
methods of cooperative extension, how to bring books and people together, and “sell what 
you have to offer,” as well as other ever-current problems. 

Please extend an invitation to attend one or more of these meetings, not only to 
your board members and staff, but to all in your community who are interested in the 
objectives of public library service and in being “friends of the library.” 

The program will begin at 9:30 a. m. and close at 3:30 p. m. Fellowship luncheon 
12:00 noon to 1:30 p. m. Luncheon reservations are to be sent to the local hostess at 
least four days before the meeting. 

To gauge the number for whom to plan the meetings, the Committee requests that 
a note indicating meeting attendance be mailed to the Illinois State Library, Springfield, at 
your earliest convenience. 
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THE APPLICATION OF MOTION ECONOMY TO A 
FILING SYSTEM 


By JOHN SPEAR* 


Morton economy has become a familiar 
term with men and women working on the 
production lines and machines of our indus- 
tries. Shop foremen and supervisors have 
become motion and cost conscious. During 
the war, training courses were given on 
Job Methods, Job Instruction, etc., to thou- 
sands of supervisors and workers in fac- 
tories country wide; but how many of those 
thousands were the “white collar” or office 
employees? I would hazard a guess of 5%. 

We think that it is just as important to 
make the office supervisors and employees 
motion and cost conscious as it is for those 
in the factories, because wherever there is 
manual work performed, there is a need for 
finding the most economical way of per- 
forming the tasks. 


I think you will all agree that the job 
of filing is a manual operation—I don’t 
know of any machine that has been in- 
vented that will take various documents, 
sort them, index them, open a file drawer, 
find the correct index tab, then the right 
folder, the correct place in the folder for 
the document, insert it in that space, and 
close the drawer. I do know of many file 
clerks and supervisors who have wished 
there was a machine where they could 
dump the “mess” into a hopper and then 
settle down for a nice nap or read a good 
book. 


One of the first steps in applying motion 
economy .to any operation is the gathering 
of facts. You must know your subject be- 


* Reprinted with permission from The Filing 
Bulletin, Nov. 1946. 


fore you can improve it. 
define filing: 

What is filing?—Filing involves the plac- 
ing of papers in a file or other receptacle 
by the use of a simple, economical and 
fool-proof method; the documents must be 
stored safely; they should be produced 
when required, and in whatever manner 
requested, within a minimum of time. 

The basic principle of filing is the pro- 
vision of definite clues for locating the 
papers filed. It is primarily for this pur- 
pose that systems of files have been intro- 
duced. From this definition it is logical to 
assume that there is no one system of filing 
which is applicable, with equal effectiveness, 
to all offices since the types and uses of 
the material filed differs and the functions 
of the organization vary. This means that 
each office should analyze its own particu- 
lar filing problems and choose the system 
which best suits its needs. 

A well planned and efficient filing system 
can be readily developed through careful 
study of the items to be filed. Get the 
facts—List by name each type of material, 
such as correspondence, catalogs, invoices, 
blueprints, directives, manuals, magazines, 
orders, reports, requisitions, etc. Classify 
each item filed under a type.. 

Then, analyze this list of items in the 
same manner in which methods analysis 
are made for shop operations. Ask these 
questions about each item: 


1. Why should the material be filed? 

The answer to this question will either 
justify the need for filing the item or may 
suggest the elimination of the item from 


So, let us first 
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the file. Why say “File it,” without giving 
a moment’s thought to the reason why it 
should be filed? 


2. What is the material to be filed? 

The type of material will govern the 
arrangement, in file. Find out the size so 
you can choose the proper equipment. 


3. How much material is to be filed? 

From this fact you can determine the 
space required, and the amount of equip- 
ment needed at present and for future 
expansion. 


4. How is the material used? 

This is another important factor in the 
selection of the proper equipment. Is the 
document used for reference only or is it 
a progressive record which requires periodic 
posting? 


5. How is the material obtained from 
the files? 

Your reply to this question helps deter- 
mine the arrangement and provides the 
necessary clues. 


6. Who uses the material? 

You must know this to decide on the 
location of the files in the office so that 
they are easily accessible for those who use 
the .records. 


7. When is the material used? 

Is the record permanent or temporary? 
The material may be called for so fre- 
quently that it would not be economical to 
file it away. 


8. Where is the material filed at present? 

The answer to this question will uncover, 
and possibly suggest elimination of dupli- 
cated files. 

A good way to make this analysis is to 
make up a form called a “Check List for 
Filing Analysis.” This Check List has 


proven its value by savings in filing cost 
many times the amount of the cost of the 
analysis. 

See illustration (below) of one filed out 
on a type of material classed as “Corre- 
spondence.” 
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CHECK LIST FOR FILING ANALYSIS 
Type of Material—Correspondence. 


1. Why is material filed? 

Needed for reference when inquiries are 
received. Record of correspondence with 
certain customers and vendors is essential. 
Matters on company policy also included. 
Some used as a guide in making future 
decisions. 


2. What is material? 

Original copies of incoming. Carbons of 
outgoing. Only that correspondence which 
pertains to company policy, orders, cus- 
tomers, vendors, is filed. Sizes vary on 
incoming—8 x 10 to 8% x 11. 


3. How much material? 
At present have 16 file drawers. File 
approximately 100 documents per day. 


4. How is material used? 

For reference. Inquiry is received on 
Product B. All correspondence pertaining 
to Product B drawn from file and inquiry 
answered. Sometimes correspondence per- 
taining to a customer is pulled for reference 
purposes. 


5. How is material obtained from file? 

By request to the file clerk, who also 
obtains same from file and charges out to 
person requesting material. Requests by 
Product name made about 30% of the time. 
Requests by customers name made about 
50% of the time and remaining 20% of 
the requests made by customer and product 
name combined. 


6. Who uses material? 
All key personnel in the office. 


7. When is material used? 

During the day. Average number of 
charge outs per day is 26. Seems to be a 
fairly active file. 


8. Where is material now filed? 
In Central Filing room located in Main 
office. 


The answer to question No. 1 definitely 
indicates that it is necessary to file the 
material. 
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The answer to question No. 2 gives us 
the size, 8% x 11—hence the size of our 
file drawer. 


Question No. 3 gives us the volume. Ex- 
perience has proven that approximately 
2,500 single sheets of average weight paper 
can be “workably” stored in a file drawer 
18” in depth. This figure includes dividers 
and folders. ‘Workable” file means that 
sufficient space should be left so that the 
material can be easily taken out or looked 
at while in file. You may save space by 
jamming the files full of material but you 
will waste precious time in obtaining the 
material from file when you want it. A 
good way to maintain a “workable” file is 
to insert triangular blocks of wood at the 
front and back ends of the file drawer. 
Using the figure of 2,500 on our example, 
the future requirements seem to be one file 
drawer a month. 


Questions Nos. 4 and 5 provide the clues 
for determining the arrangement in file. In 
this example it is evident that two definite 
clues must be provided, namely, the prod- 
uct name and the customer’s name. Using 
these clues as a basis, the following arrange- 
ment should prove satisfactory: 


Medium 
File Cabinets and Drawers. 
Dividers and Indexes. 
Folders. 
Documents. 


Arrangement 
Alphabetically from A-Z. 
Alphabetically from A-Z by customer’s 
name. 
Alphabetically from A-Z by product 
name. 
Chronologically by date of letter. 


This may not be the best arrangement 
because, always remember that one of the 
principles of motion economy is that there 
is no one best way—let us say that it is the 
best method yet devised. 


Questions Nos. 6, 7 and 8 tell us that 
the material is filed at the present time in 
the most logical space in the office. 

We have discussed somewhat briefly the 
formation of a file system by the applica- 
tion of motion economy techniques. I 
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should like to discuss with you the Admin- 
istration of the Filing System, as no system 
of filing will be efficient unless it is admin- 
istered and operated properly. There are 
several important points which should be 
observed: 


1. Responsibility for the maintenance of 
the system should be given to One person 
or department. 


2. Such responsibility should be clearly 
understood not only by the recipient but 
by all members of the office staff. 


3. The files should be closed to those 
not definitely responsible for the filing sys- 
tem. Material should be filed, removed 
and re-filed by those specifically assigned 
to this function. 


4. A manual of filing or operating pro- 
cedures should be prepared and issued to 
those concerned. 

A major cause for lost time or high filing 
cost is the failure to understand how and 
why the system works. This leads to im- 
proper requests for filed material because 
either too little information is given to the 
file clerks or unnecessary clues are provided, 
all of which results in wasted time and 
effort. 


5. All persons in the filing room should 
be educated in the system and its import- 
ance, particularly new employees both in 
and out of the filing room. 

Record keeping or filing is an important 
office function because it is from records 
and files that an office operates. When a 
system of filing is understood by all con- 
cerned, it is possible to employ lower labor 
classifications as file clerks who will never- 
theless quickly produce whatever papers are 
required if the request for a document is 
accompanied by precise information. An 
effective filing procedure not only saves 
time but promotes cooperation through- 
out the organization. 


Now, for a few “operating” tips that pro- 
mote efficient filing: 


1. Whenever a document is removed 
from the file it must be charged out to 
the recipient. A record should be made of 
the transfer. 
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An important thing to remember is that 
the charge out card or slip must be made 
out and filed in the proper space before 
the document is given to the person re- 
questing it. 

Another “must” is the placing of a def- 
inite limit on the length of time a docu- 
ment may remain out of the file. This 
period will of course vary with the type 
and use of the material concerned. 


2. When the files are large in volume 
and very active on withdrawals, it is well 
to devise a form which is used when re- 
questing material from the files. 

This method standardizes requests and 
insures that proper information is given to 
the file clerk so that the document can be 
produced in the shortest possible time. The 
form should also include all necessary data 
to prepare charge out cards or can be used 
as the charge out slip. 


3. Oftentimes analysis of the material 
filed will disclose the fact that a portion 
of the material presently stored in active 
files is very seldom referred to. Such items 
should be removed to the archives or de- 
stroyed. 

A schedule should be set up according 
to which active files are culled periodically 
for archive material. By keeping a record 
of the number of requests for filed papers, 
such material is transferred to the archives 
when the requests diminish to a maximum 
of one every three months. When ma- 
terial is sent to the archives in this manner, 
a log should be kept for reference using the 
same clues which were provided in the 
active files. 

Material may also be transferred to the 
archives automatically by ruling that any 
document over six months old will be sent 
there. 

To conserve space in maintaining an 
archive file the possibility of microfilming 
the documents should be investigated. 


4. In selecting filing equipment the fol- 
lowing requirements should be met to in- 
sure an efficiently operated filing system: 

a. The equipment must be sufficiently 
sturdy and safe to preserve and safeguard 
and documents stored in it. Manufacturers 
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of office equipment can be of help in choos- 
ing the proper kind of equipment. 

b. The equipment should be easily 
accessible. Again, the material filed will 
govern the type to use. 

c. Dividers or index divisions should 
not be more than twenty folders or cards 
apart. This general rule has proven to 
be economical and contributes to efficiency 
in filing operations. 


5. Filing room facilities should have the 
following: 


a. Rows of filing cabinets facing each 
other, should have an aisle of a minimum 
of five feet between them; six feet is pre- 
ferable. 


b. Filing stools should be provided for 
the clerks when they file material in the 
two bottom drawers of the cabinets. 


c. Adequate lighting is essential. The 
luminaries are located directly over the 
center of the aisles and spaced in such a 
manner that an even distribution of light 
is effected. Light intensity should be suf- 
ficiently high for work in the bottom draw- 
ers; shadows cast by the clerks at work 
can be avoided by skillfully arranging the 
fixtures. 

d. When a large volume of material is 
filed daily, work trays facilitate operations 
considerably. 

Nearly every one has heard of “File 13.” 
There is hardly an office without a “Miscel- 
laneous File,” a catch-all for papers with 
which no one knows what to do at the 
time but which some one will want in a 
hurry some time in the future. Try and 
find them! Drawers fly open, piles of 
papers are searched. It is like looking for 
the proverbial needle in the haystack. 
Finally, the boss finds the documents under 
the blotter of his desk—the office then set- 
tles down to routine until the next hunt 
starts. 

Often files are set up with no regard to 
their purpose or the service they can 
render. Many times, the method of filing 
is left to individuals or to individual de- 
partments. This results in “private” sys- 
tems; some are good, some are bad. Some- 
times only one or two people know how 
the files are kept; only they can readily 
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produce the material and sometimes even 
they cannot find the papers at a later time. 

If any of these conditions exist in your 
office you have a gold mine right under 
your nose. Apply motion economy tech- 
niques to your filing operations. Ask the 
questions. 

Why, What, How, How Much, Who, 
When and Where, about the material filed, 
equipment used, and location of files. 
Records are tools which Management needs 
to function effectively. The method by 
which they are stored should be standard- 
ized just as processes are standardized in 
the shop. 
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Administer and operate your system 
properly to obtain your system properly to 
obtain its maximum benefits. 

Delegate responsibility. 

Educate the personnel. 

Manualize your procedures. 

Standardize your requests. 


By adhering to the basic principles of — 


‘filing, common sense methods, and a study 


of the material filed, reductions of 60% in 
filing costs are not unusual. Additional 
savings in time throughout the entire office 
will also be obtained. The installation of 
a good filing system is undoubtedly well 
worth the effort expended. 


* * *&* & * 
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